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UNITED EFFORT 


OU WILL BE INTERESTED to 

hear this comment made recently 
concerning community home safety 
programs: “The problem of home ac- 
cident prevention in the community 
is too large and too complex for any 
one Organization to try to handle 
alone. It takes the combined efforts 
of all local civic groups, and that is 
what we are telling our locals.” 

In other words, united we stand 
and divided we fall. 

This idea is emphasized in the new 
publication entitled, ‘‘There is Safety 
in Numbers.” This new pamphlet (see 
announcement on the back cover) is 
not the product of any one organiza- 
tion but is the joint production of all 
organizations taking active part in 
the National Conference on Home 
Safety. 

Most of you have seen a copy of “A 
Man’s Castle,” also published by the 
Conference. “‘There is Safety in Num- 
bers” is intended as a follow-up of the 
earlier pamphlet, bringing to local 
civic groups and local chapters a con- 
crete and specific plan of organization 
and activities for a community home 
safety program. 

Although the local program will in- 
evitably be “‘sparked” by one or two 
organizations, the program as a 
whole won’t be effective unless all 
civic groups are united, each contrib- 
uting the special efforts best suited to 
its structure and purpose. There is 
room for all. There is need for all. 


And by all, I mean all. There is no 
safety except as all can be induced 
to want it and to work for it. Organ- 
ized and united effort will prove effec- 
tive. 


Vhs, Paerobee 
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By Mildred Coulter England 
Chairman, Home Health and Safety Committee 
Decatur Association of Commerce 


RANDPA WAS A RAILROADER 

in the far west during his young- 
er days. He was in nine railroad 
wrecks and seven hold-ups and as a 
result our family is very safety con- 
scious. 

Grandpa, who is my father and an 
active and interested member of our 
household, asserts that having been 
close to danger so many times made 
him realize the value of life itself, 
without any of the material things 
that most of us feei are essential. 


Perhaps Grandpa’s major contribu- 
tion to my family’s safety has been 
the multitude of poems that he has 
written. They have appeared at irreg- 
ular intervals, but in great numbers, 
usually at times when our family ac- 
quired some new possession or under- 
took some change in its routine of 
living. 

For example, when we recently pur- 
chased a pressure cooker, each mem- 
ber of the family read the instruc- 
tions carefully after which we went 
over them, step by step, ending with 
a question period to cover any points 
that might have been missed. 

Grandpa, of course, participated in 
the brief class, although he will never 
attempt to operate the cooker. At its 
conclusion, he wrote one of his poems 
to remind all of us of a point which 
he felt was important. 

If you use a pressure cooker, 
Have it checked by any looker 
Who is qualified and master, 
To avoid against disaster. 

When our teen-age children were 
still infants in a fenced-in bed, my 
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husband and I began inculcating 
safety logic along with training in 
proper health habits and social be- 
havior. 

They were trained to pick up im- 
mediately anything that they dropped, 
or to wipe up anything that had been 
spilled, so that someone else would 
not meet with a mishap. We taught 
them that drawers should be kept 
straightened from the top clear to the 
bottom. One of Grandpa’s contribu- 
tions to this instruction was: 


It is well to bear in mind 

Delays are linked with hurry 

A bit of forethought will unwind 
Entanglements and worry. 


About waste paper and litter, he 
had this to say: 
When litter is unheeded 
A spark is all that’s needed. 


Both my son and daughter have 
been taught how to cook, and enjoy 
it. They have probably been spared 
from many serious accidents by more 
of Grandpa’s poems, one of which is: 

You can avoid a burn 

By a simple little turn 

Of the handles 

From the edges of the stove. 


Another principle we have tried to 
teach our children is to “keep your 
mind on what you are doing.” 


Grandpa loves to tell about the 
absent-minded professor who put his 
clothes to bed and jumped down the 
clothes chute, proving that a high 
IQ is useless without good judgment. 

(Continued on page 14) 








Home Safety at the Congress. 


Wednesday, October 9, 9:45 a.m. 
Hotel Congress, Second Floor, Pine Room 






























SAFETY IN PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Presiding: Tyler S. Rogers, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio 


The Mortgage Lender and Home Safety—Dennis J. Organ, Pres., Oak Park 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn., Oak Park, IIl. 


Building Out Hazards—Kenneth D. Sargent, Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw & 


Folley, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A Builder’s Viewpoint on Home Safety (Speaker to be announced) 
Thursday, October 10, 9:45 a.m. ? 


Hotel Congress, Second Floor, Pine Room 


SAFE PRACTICES DEMONSTRATIONS 


(Joint Session—Home and Women's Divisions) 

Presiding: Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Second V. Pres., Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York City 
How to Demonstrate Safe Practices-—Katherine M. Olmsted, Education Bureau, 
New York State Dept. of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

The Safe Use of Electrical Appliances— (Speaker to be announced) & 4 
A Demonstration of Hazards of Flammable Fabrics—Dr. Frederic Bonnet, 

American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Thursday, October 10, 2:00 p.m. 
Hotel Congress, Second Floor, Pine Room 


COMMUNITY HOME SAFETY PROGRAMS THAT WORK 


(Joint Session—Home and Women's Divisions) 
Presiding: DeWitt Smith, Vice-Chairman, American Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Washington 13, D. C. 

Cooperation of Community Organizations—Raymond W. Seidel, Dir., Dept. ’ 
of Safety & Health, Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
What a Public Health Department Can Contribute—Dr. Donald A. Dukelow, 
Secy., Health and Medical Care Div., Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

What a State Safety Council Can Do to Prevent Home Accidents—Mrs. George 
P. Parker, Dir., Home Division, Utah Safety Council, Salt Lake City, Utah 





On the opposite page is a schedule of Congress programs which have been 
planned for home safety delegates. Those sessions indicated in bold face 
type will be of special interest. Plan to attend as many as _ possible. 
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SPACE STRETCHERS 


By Myrtle Tolg 
Home Economics Consultant 
National Safety Council 


ee PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 

and everything in its place” is 
one of the wisest of sayings. The lack 
of places to store family and house- 
hold belongings has long been a most 
difficult problem for the homemaker 
to solve. 


Since countless falls and other acci- 
dents are caused each year by mis- 
placed articles, ‘a place for every- 
thing” helps prevent accidents by en- 
couraging the entire family to coop- 
erate in keeping everything about the 
home in its proper place. Besides be- 
ing safer, it is much easier to work 
around the house, to dress, and even 
to play, if all the things you need for 
each operation are conveniently 
located where you can put your hands 
on them at a moment’s notice. 


Of course, if you are building or 
remodelling, you’ll make certain that 
the plans include convenient, built-in 
closets, cabinets, and cupboards 
throughout the house. But, it’s even 
more of a challenge to make the most 
of the space your own home offers by 
devising clever ways of creating addi- 
tional storage room from what is 
often wasted space. 

And don’t stop after you’ve made 
the obvious improvements, such as 
rearranging closets and _ building 
bookcases. Look behind doors, in cor- 
ners, in the attic and basement, and 
even under the bed! You’ll be amazed 
at how many nooks and crannies you 
can find that will serve as ideal places 
for hard-to-store items. 


















































Build cupboards or sliding racks 
into the wasted space under stairs. 
This would be a convenient place to 
keep bridge tables, folding chairs, and 
games. 


If you need a place for those extra 
blankets, bedspreads, etc., make or 
buy a plain or cedar-lined box on 
easy-rolling wheels. Roll it under the 
bed for out-of-sight storage. 
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Why not build a pair of corner cup- 
boards into the _ short-of-cupboard 
qpace dining room? They may have 
open shelves or the shelves may be 
protected by glass doors. 


Fit the dining room cupboard to 
hold everything needed for setting the 
table. Cups hang from hooks. Platters 
and serving dishes are filed. Shallow 
drawers hold linens. 
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Above is shown a cupboard which 
can be fastened to either side of doors. 
You can buy a metal one or make a 
wooden one. Use it for kitchen sup- 
plies or for many other purposes. 
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Closets or cupboards in dormers, or 
built under the slope of the roof are 
useful for bedroom storage or are 
ideal for out-of-season things. Such a 
closet may be built in the attic. 








HELP FOR HOMEMAKERS © 





”? 


“This is a foolish question, but 


pny A QUERY prefaces many of 

the telephone requests which come 
to the Home Service Department of 
the Rochester Gas and Electric Com- 
pany every day. This telephone serv- 
ice enables any woman to call at any 
time during the day for help with her 
household problems. 


The question may be, ‘“‘How do you 
thicken gravy?’’, ‘“‘How do you clean 
a lamp shade?’’, or ‘““What made my 
cake fall?’ But to the home econo- 
mist at the other end of the wire, no 
call is too trivial or too “foolish” to 
receive a prompt and helpful reply. 


This telephone service is only one 
of the many ways our Home Service 
Department fulfills its obligations of 
making the utility companies’ serv- 
ices of greater value to our custo- 
mers. Under the guidance of trained 
home economists, an educational pro- 
gram featuring all phases of home- 
making is carried out. For many 
years we have contacted homemakers 
in public meetings, group demonstra- 
tions, and by calls in their own homes. 


In our contacts with homemakers 
we do not take for granted the fact 
that just because a girl gets married 
and has a home of her own, she has 
the necessary skill and knowledge to 
solve the perplexing problems that 
confront her in the job of homemak- 
ing. Neither do we assume that the 
experienced homemaker knows all 
about the use of modern equipment 
and all the new time-and-labor saving 
methods of work. The mere fact that 
over a period of years we have had 
such a constant flow of new people 


By Irene L. Muntz 


Home Service Director 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 


into our meetings, indicates that we 
must carry on a continuous program 
both to educate the new homemaker 
and to keep the veteran homemaker 
up-to-date. 

Because the problem of the selec- 
tion, preparation, and serving of food 
requires so much time, training, and 
effort, we spend a great share of our 
time helping the homemaker in this 
field. And because we know that 
many accidents happen in the hom®, 
especially in the kitchen, at every 
opportunity we stress the use of safe 
equipment and safe working methods. 

It is always gratifying in demon- 
strations to find that some of the 
simple little things that we take for 
granted are brand new to whole 
groups of women. Time and again 
women mention how much they ap- 
preciate a simple suggestion such as 
turning the handles of saucepans 
away from the edges of the range so 
they cannot be pushed over. 

Very often in our demonstrations, 
we mention the fact that not so long 
ago in many kitchens the housewife 
kept a small box of sand in one 
corner of the room so that if the 
meat or bread caught on fire when 
she was broiling she would be able 
to quickly put out the fire. Then as 
a contrast, we show how specially 
designed broiling pans and so-called 
low-temperature broiling reduce the 
danger of fires in the modern broiler. 
We explain that much time and 


- thought goes into the planning of 


modern equipment with safety fea- 

tures to protect the homemaker. 
Always in our demonstrations, great 

stress is placed on careful planning 


MO ew 
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of not only food preparation jobs but 
all other work in the home. After a 
woman realizes how much more she 
an accomplish when she takes time 





q 
S plan her work so that it proceeds 


in an orderly manner, she begins to 
cut down on fatigue and accidents. 


This careful planning is particu- 
larly necessary during the canning 
season. During the wartime years 
with the new types of jar closures 
and pressure canners and with many 
homemakers canning for the first 
time, it was found that women needed 
a tremendous amount of help in the 
use of canning equipment. At times 
it seemed that each glass jar was a 
potential hazard! Through the efforts 
of our Home Service Department as 
a part of the county-wide program 
on food preservation and with the co- 
operation of the Nutrition Committee, 
many many talks and demonstrations 
were given on recommended canning 
procedures and the correct use of 
canning equipment. It is apparent 
that this is a job that must be done 
year after year. Women quickly for- 
get whether jars should be completely 





Small children in the kitchen 
always present a major prob- 
lem. A solution to the prob- 
lem has been found by the 
Home Service Department of 
the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and is exhibited 
in the “Kitchen Center” lo- 
cated on their sales floor. It 
consists of a portable door 
used to block off one corner 
of the kitchen as a play area. 
When needed for eating 
space, the area is reopened 
by moving the door back 
against the cupboards which 
serve as a storage space for 
the child’s toys. This arrange- 
ment allows the mother to 
watch the child while she 
works, yet keeps him out 
from under foot. 
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or partially sealed, how to use their 
pressure canners, etc. 

Every year during the canning 
season we have a working demon- 
stration on our main floor where 
women may get instruction on the 
use of their canning equipment. In 
connection with this, last year we 
used a safe canning procedures check 
list supplied by the Rochester Safety 
Council. Over 5,000 women took ad- 
vantage of this center and we felt 
that it was a contributing factor in 
the few canning accidents reported 
during the season. 

As an additional help to the home- 
maker, we have for the past two 
years maintained a_ well-planned 
kitchen on our sales floor. More than 
40,000 people have visited this 
kitchen, carrying away ideas to be 
used in their own homes. 


In this kitchen we very carefully 
arranged the area around each piece 
of equipment so that we could point 
out how much orderliness helps in the 
safe and efficient operation of the 
kitchen. A drawer fitted with a rack 

(Continued on page 15) 














CONFERENCE INCLUDES 
HOME SAFETY SESSIONS 

Three Home Safety sessions were 
included this year in the Central 
States Safety Conference held in St. 
Louis under the auspices of the Safety 
Council of Greater St. Louis with the 
cosponsorship of the National Safety 
Council and seven other local councils 
in midwestern states. 

The Home programs were arranged 
under the direction of Mrs. Fred Arm- 
strong, chairman of the Home Safety 
Division of the Safety Council of 
Greater St. Louis. 

The first session on the opening day 
of the Conference dealt with safety in 
design and construction of homes and 
with home safety instruction in the 
elementary schools. Speakers were 
Thomas Fansler, director of the Home 
Division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and Helen Louis Turley, a teacher 
at Wyman school and a member of 
the Course of Study Council, St. Louis 
Board of Education. 

The second session on Home Safety 
included discussions of the use of gas 
and electric appliances in the home 
and of methods of teaching home 
safety in high schools. Speakers were: 
H. J. Woods, of the Missouri Inspec- 
tion Bureau; Ralph Ballin, teacher at 
Cleveland High School and member 
of the Course of Study Council of the 
St. Louis Board of Education; and 
Charles H. Wiley, of the Laclede Gas 
Light Company, St. Louis. 

The final session featured a discus- 
sion of safe practices in the home. 
Speakers were: Mary Inez Mann, 
President of the Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and Virginia Mill- 
er, assistant director of the Home 
Service Department, Union Electric 
Company of Missouri. 
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INTEREST DEMONSTRATED 
IN HOME SAFETY 

More than 9,000 families located in 
45 counties of the State of Illinois, 
are now reported enrolled in the 1946 
Safe Homes Program conducted by 
the Cooperative Extension Service in 
Agriculture and Home Economics in 
conjunction with the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois. 


This is the fourth consecutive year 
that the program has been conducted, 
and the Extension Service feels that 
the results demonstrate that rural 
families in Illinois are interested in 
the elimination of accident hazards 
from their homes. 


STATE-WIDE SAFETY 
CONFERENCE ANNOUNCED 

Housing conditions, new kitchen 
equipment, and new home appliances 
are to be featured in Home Safety 
sessions planned for the Michigan 
State-Wide Safety Conference to be 
held in Detroit, September 17-19. 


The programs are being planned 
under the direction of Miss Julia Gay- 
lord, of Lansing, general chairman of 
the Women’s Division of the Confer- 
ence, and Mrs. James N. Downey, of 
Detroit. 


Among those participating in the 
Conference will be representatives of 
the Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Michigan Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Michigan 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, Inc., Michigan Ladies 
Auxiliary, V. F. W., Zonta Club of 
Michigan, Altrusa Club of Michigan, 
and the Michigan State Nurses Asso- 
ciation. 

















A COOPERATIVE NEWS LETTER lishing the Association’s first post-war 

The Massachusetts Safety Councils News Letter. The News Letter (front 
appreciated the opportunity to coop- page, shown below) combines Home 
erate with the Massachusetts State Economics Association news with il- 
Home Economics Association in pub- lustrated home safety information. 


MARCH - 1946 











MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
ANNE M. DANAHER. Editor — 5 Winthrop Square. Boston 
COOPERATING yasancnUETT SAFETY COUNCILS 


RUTH E. LeDOUX. Editor — 103 Devorshire Street, Boston 
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“A BABY 







Y TWO-YEAR-OLD RUSHED 
by me, her feet bare, starched 
pink dress soggy with water. 

I stopped in my business of burp- 
ing Baby Brother. In one breath I 
cried: ‘‘Where are your shoes? Where 
are you going?” 

“Soos all wet!’”’ came her impatient 
reply from the depths of the hall 
closet. 

I was wondering how her shoes 
could be wet (she hadn’t left the 
house) when she raced through the 
room again with her rain boots on. 


Hastily I returned Baby to his crib 
and hurried after her to find my Dar- 
lin’ blissful as a duck in a partially 
submerged kitchen. Both faucets were 
running full force. Water filled the 
sink to overflowing, splashing merrily 
onto the chair on which she was 
standing to sail “my Daddy’s ship,” 
(the small scouring brush). 
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SAILOR” 





By Nadine O'Brien 


By now the water from the “hot” 
faucet was tepid—how she wasn’t 
scalded, I’ll never know. As my sna 
ing hand turned off the taps, I won- 
dered why I hadn’t at some time 
given her instructions in turning the 
faucets “on” and “off.” 

I wondered, too, what right I would 
have to punish a child who remem- 
bered an earlier lesson to put her 
rubber boots on to keep her feet dry; 
a baby, who, in fancy, was with her 
Daddy in the South Pacific. 


Together, we mopped the flooded 
floor. 

Later, we “cased” the kitchen sink, 
the bathrooms, upstairs and down, 
practicing the ‘‘on” and “off’’ routine, 
and avoidance of the hot water 
faucets. 

We came to an agreement: I would 
be notified whenever she felt the urge 
to follow her Daddy’s footsteps and 
go nautical again. I would show her 
just how deep to fill her Ocean, and 
help her to understand that a dishpan 
makes the best Sea. 


But SHE was to have full charge 
of “sailing my Daddy’s ship”! 


 SoteEnew 
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THE HAMMER 


IN THE HOME 





(The first of a series of articles about 
the care and use of household tools.) 


O OTHER TOOL is so common 
to the American home as the 
hammer. It is used to install curtain 
fixtures and picture hangers, to nail 
loose flooring or stair treads, for re- 
moving nails, for opening wooden 
boxes or crates, and for a long, long 
list of other household jobs. 
Of the many types of hammers, the 
most adaptable to ordinary house- 
hold use is the claw hammer. 


In purchasing a hammer, select one 
that obviously has been machined 
carefully. The head should be free 
from rough edges or ridges. The claw 
end should be smoothly formed, with 
an evenly tapered slot between the 
jaws. The inner edges of the slot 
should be beveled so that it is possible 
to get a good grip on nails of all 
sizes. 

See that the handle is free from 
cracks or splinters. It should be 
straight, and should fit tightly into 
the head. Test to see that it doesn’t 
wobble, twist, or give. 

Be sure that the head of the ham- 
mer is tightly in place each time be- 
fore using. If it begins to work loose 
with use, small metal wedges can be 
bought and driven into the tip of the 
handle to tighten it. 

If the handle cracks or splinters, 
it should be replaced with a new one 
before using again. If you do not 
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know how to replace it, ask the store 
from which you purchase the handle 
to do it for you. 

In using a hammer, hold it as near 
the end of the handle as possible. 
This gives the greatest force to its 
blows. It should be held so that the 
striking face will hit the nail with a 
full, ‘‘flat’” blow. If it hits at an angle, 
it may glance off and damage the 
work you are doing or cause personal 
injury. Nails struck at an angle are 
likely to bend. 

Whenever possible, punch a hole 
with an awl for starting a nail. Hold 
the nail near its head and use short, 
light blows until the nail has been 
driven far enough to stand under ad- 
ditional blows without holding. (For 
tacks and small nails, a tack hammer 
is recommended.) 


Use only the striking face of a 
hammer for striking blows. It is 
hardened to resist damage. To use a 
hammer otherwise may break either 
the head or the handle. 


To remove a nail, slip the claw 
under the head of the nail so that the 
shaft ofthe nail catches in the 
tapered slot. Lift up on the handle so 
that the claw rolls upward. When the 
nail is partly drawn, place a small 
block of wood under the hammer- 
head and you will be able to with- 
draw it completely with little effort. 











TIME T0 
REMEMBER 





HE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER is 

the time to remember that it will 
not be long before a fire will be 
needed in the furnace. Is your fur- 
nace ready for a fire? 

Checking the furnace to make sure 
it is ready for another winter involves 
more than shaking the ashes off the 
grates and cleaning out the ashpit. 
It also means looking at the grates 
to see if they are in good condition. 

If it is a hot-air furnace, it is pos- 
sible to check the firepot for leaks by 
building a small fire of papers in the 
furnace, closing the damper in the 
smoke pipe leading to the chimney 
and then checking the registers up- 
stairs for the odor of burning papers. 
If the paper smoke is noticeable, the 
firepot requires attention. 

In any furnace, the furnace flues, 
the smoke pipe, and the chimney 
should be checked for accumulations 
of soot, which present both fire and 
explosion hazards. Be sure any accu- 
mulation of soot is removed before 
attempting to start a fire. 


The smoke pipe itself should be 
checked thoroughly, to make sure 
that rusting, often caused by conden- 
sation of atmospheric water in sum- 
mer months, has not eaten holes or 
caused thin spots in the sheet metal 
of the pipe. It is possible to check for 
such defects by firm hand pressure 
on the outside surface of the pipe. 
Dangerously thin spots will collapse 
inward under even moderately firm 
hand pressure. Replace any smoke 
pipe in questionable condition. 


Be sure, also, that the smoke pipe 
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is tightly cemented into the chimney. 
If the cement has cracked or fallen 
away from the joint, it should be re- 
replaced, and any loose joints be- 
tween sections of the smoke pipe or 
between the pipe and the furnace 
should be tightened. 

Any boxes, cartons, or stacks of 
papers that may have been placed 
near the furnace during the summer 
months should be moved to a safe 
distance before starting the fire. 

The same precautions we have men- 
tioned in connection with furnaces, 
also apply to coal stoves, oil stoves, 
and gas heaters used to heat indi- 
vidual rooms or portions of a house. 
There should be adequate provision 
for escape or gases of combustion and 
such heaters should be located at a 
safe distance from woodwork or other 
combustible materials. 


GRANDPA SAYS — 
(Continued from page 3) 


We try to do all “wool-gathering”’ 
while lying down or at least while 
seated in an easy chair and not while 
moving rapidly through space, for as 
Grandpa says: 


Mind and body joined in action 
Guarantees against distraction. 


We try to replace lectures with les- 
sons and demonstrations of how to do 
things properly and how to use and 
care for tools and household equip- 
ment. Just as business men subscribe 
to “journals” which discuss trends, we 
believe that families should have dis- 
cussions about the best way to do 
things. 

As a result of one of our discus- 
sions, we located a bookcase at the 
bottom of the stairway and a table 
at the top, as temporary “catchers” 
for items going up or down the stairs, 
which often were laid on a step for 
the next person to pick up on his or 
her way up or down. 

Grandpa's contribution 
this discussion was: 

When cluttered stairways block 

your transit 

Safety logic says, “Don’t chance 

“;” 


following 
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We learned a long time ago that 
it was dangerous to wax the floor 


ided to dispense with them alto- 
gether. Grandpa said: 


ed throw rugs, and finally, we de- 


Loose throw-rugs on a polished 
floor 
Should be banished forevermore. 


In the past five years, we have 
moved several times. We have learned 
to adapt ourselves to different en- 
vironments and novel situations. We 
have had to improvise to arrange 
storage space and to eliminate acci- 
dent hazards. We are convinced that 
it is possible to convert almost any 
house into a safe home, but we are 
still looking forward to the time when 
we can build our own and have a 
safety engineer work with the archi- 
tect.. We want safety built into the 
very walls as we have tried to build 
it into our lives. 


Grandpa says there is usually a 
reason for mishaps. For example, 
Humpty Dumpty should have known 
better than to sit on a wall.... 


Humpty Dumpty is a name 

That Mother Goose once gave to 
fame. 

While cooking eggs, she let one 
fall 

And couldn’t scoop it up at all. 


Thus Humpty Dumpty came to 
mean 
A crashing movement not foreseen 
And covers all the accidents 
That vex the world and cause 
laments. 
—W. H. Coulter. 


HELP FOR HOMEMAKERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


to keep each knife in its special place 
aroused a great deal of interest. 
Many times both men and women 
have mentioned, “Isn’t that knife 
rack a good idea?” The usual remark 
about the kitchen step stool was, ‘‘No 
danger of falling if you had one of 
those in your kitchen!” Such com- 
ments show how important it is that 
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the most fundamental ideas be called 
to the attention of the homemaker. 


To carry out further our idea of 
the importance of good arrangement 
to the operation of the kitchen, we 
are opening a Kitchen Center featur- 
ing three kitchens and a laundry. In 
all of these kitchens great care has 
been taken to see, first of all, that the 
plan is such that the kitchen is not 
the traffic center of the home. Sec- 
ondly, that the arrangement allows 
plenty of working area and storage 
space around each major piece of 
equipment. And finally, that every 
area of the kitchen is adequately 
lighted. 


The advent of automatic household 
appliances means that women need, 
more than ever, a center where they 
can obtain complete and accurate in- 
formation about the care and use of 
their equipment. In our educational 
program, we endeavor always to 
show that the correct way to use 
equipment is the safe way, and that 
safety is a fundamental part of home- 
making. 





Joseph L. Overlock Dies 





Joseph Leslie Overlock, 49, vice- 
president for finance and treasurer 
of the National Safety Council, died 
suddenly of a heart attack in Chi- 
cago, July 22. Mr. Overlock was vice- 
president of the Continental National 
Bank and Trust company, Chicago. 


Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, said, “In the 
passing of Joseph Overlock, the Na- 
tional Safety Council loses an able 
financial and business counsellor 
whose judgement has greatly ad- 
vanced the entire safety movement. 
Mr. Overlock was connected with the 
work of the National Safety Council 
for a number of years, and during the 
last years of his life he served as our 
organization's vice-president for 
finance and treasurer. Those of us who 
knew him well have lost a fine friend; 
the National Safety Council has lost 
an inspiring leader; the nation has 
lost an outstanding citizen.” 
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THERE 
IN 


LEAD YOUR COMMUNITY 
TO SAFER LIVING 








There Is Safety In Numbers is not 


HOME SAFETY 
FOR EVERYTOWN 


A new joint publication of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the National Safety 
Council for the National Conference on 
Home Safety establishes a pattern for 
the organization and conduct of a coop- 
erative home safety program which 
every community will find adaptable to 
its own individual requirements. 


The new booklet, There Is Safety In 
Numbers, recommends enlisting the aid 
of every constructive group in the com- 
munity. The title suggests that effective- 
ness of program depends upon extent of 
community participation. The scope:of 
the program is too great for one group 
or committee to attempt unaided. 


being offered for sale. It is available in 


single copies to chairmen of home safety committees, officers of community 


organizations and clubs, community 


officials, and other leaders of groups 


capable of active participtation in home safety activities. It can be secured 
after September 1, through the national or local offices of any of the follow- 
ing organizations: 


American Association for Adult 
Education 


American Home Economics 
Association 

American Institute of Architects 

American Public Health Association 

American Red Cross 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


Center for Safety Education, New 
York University 


Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor 

Consumers Cooperative Association 

Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girl Scouts, Inc. 


International Association of Altrusa 
Clubs, Inc. 


Life Insurance Association of America 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
National Board of Y. W.C. A. 


National Commission on Safety 
Education 


National Committee on Housing, Inc. 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


National Conservation Bureau 


National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc. 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


National Fire Protection Association 
National Housing Agency 


National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, Inc. 


National Safety Council, Inc. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor 
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